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“You asked me,” she said, “and| 
I will let you have it.” Yes, she had 
taken her daughter out of school 
because she wouldn’t want her to 
associate with “N children.” 


She had read the Bible. It says 


that the colored people were put 
on earth as a curse upon the white 
man. No, she does not remember 
chapter and verse, she ain't no 
preacher, but she remembers it) 
clear enough. And she knows 
“N—————s, and she amended the 
epithet in deference to the North- 
erner “Negroes, well, “they just 
ain't the same as white folks out- 
side their color. They haven't got 
the same mind.” : 


let her daughter to marry any 
brand of foreigner. 

“Not even the English?” 

“Well, I don’t know too much 
about them.” I suggested that most 


’ of the folk here were of. English 
it all. And she had more. origin, but she found that in- 


‘SINCE YOU ASK’ credible. 

“Since you ask me, she re-| “How about the Cermans?” [ 
peated, “and I hope I ain't step-| asked, “the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
ping on anybody's toes, I would! kind, who look about like you do.” 
want my daughter to marry no| “Well, Germans maybe.” But 
foreigner of any kind, I regard|she did not want her daughter to 
foreigners almost the same as Ne-| marry anybody with all this curly 
U. S. Army psychologists, facts) groes. The Italians, for example.” | or crinkly hair and stuff. And so 


Be that as it may, “the good 
Lord did not intend people of dif- 
ferent races to intermarry, and if 
they got to going to school with 
each other, the race would be mon- 
grelized.” Eastland stuff. She had 


How does she know that, well, | 
they can only do the heavy labor, 
housework and stuff like that. 
They. will work for 75 cents a day, 
whatever they get. No, she never 
really had a real conversation with 
a Negro, except as when they 
worked for her. And mind you, 
she had no prejudice against them, 
they always eat in her house, the 
same food, “but after the whites 
have it.” 

You tell her of Dr. Boaz’ re- 
searches, of the findings of the 


By Our Special Correspondent 
STURGIS, Ky., Sept. 25.— 
This the story of two women 
of Sturgis. Let me tell you 
about the first, and it will af- 


ford an idea of the problem. 
She is about 40, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, the mother of two children; 
she is very articulate, vigorous, 

lain-spoken, and benighted. How 

came to talk with her is another 
story not pertinent at the moment, 
but as I said in my previous dis- 
patch, it is not easy to enter into 
conversation with the local folk 
when you come from the out- 
country. : 


Me 


IF YOU FAIL TO REGISTER 


YOU CANNOT VOTE 

— REGISTRATION DAYS — 
MONDAY, October 8_--: 
TUESDAY, October 9 M, 
WEDNESDAY, October 10 3:30 P.M. 
THURSDAY, October 11_--.-- 3:30 P.M. 
FRIDAY, October 12 :30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, October 18 7:00 A.M. 


10:30 P.M. | 
10:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


f ee - 


a warm reception by the 1,000 
unionists at the rally, most of them 
women workers, 
OTHER ACTIONS 

In other labor political develop- 
ments: 

® Six hundred shop chairman of 
the Furriers Joint Council, an af.- 
filiate of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, en- 
dersed the Stevenson-Kefauver- 
Wagner slate and, in a resolution, 
urged all fur unionists to register 
and vote on the Liberal Party line. 

® A political action conference 
of the City ClO, originally set for 
tonight, will be held instead next 

(Continued on 7age 3) 


U.S., Soviets for Debate 
In UN on Both Suez Pleas | 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The U. S. and the Soviet Union agreed to- 


day that the UN Security Council should consider both the British-French complaint 
against Egypt and the Egyptian complaint against Britain and France in the Suez Canal 


C—O A A rT 


that fairly demean you to have to| Did she know any Italian? Well,/ forth and so on. And she con- 
répeat them, but she shakes her) she had met one once, and site cluded, that nobody should marry 
| Reentered a: second ciass Satcer Oct. 22, 1947, at the post office at ew fore B. fT. coder the act of March 3. 1879 
10:30 P.M. | Vol. XXXIII, No, 194 New York, Thursday, September 27, 1956 
qa “ Price 10 Cents 
Ommittee OF I, 
By HERBERT SIGNER 
A “Committee of a Thousand” is being set up to canvass’ 
S, Zimmerman, vice-president of 
the International Ladies Garment’) 
Workers Union. | 
Zimmerman made the ee 
99, ILGWU, held after «| CONVICTED | 
Tuesday at.the Hotel Diplomat. | : 
Mrs. Eleanor. Roosevelt, making. Harvey Matusow was found j 
‘tomorrow morning in Federal, , i ' 
Court. A jury of 10 men and two Voters in “key states” were called upon yesterday by an NAACP leader to urge 
women took one hour and 45 min-, Congressmen to act to end the pro-segregation hearings of a Congressional sub-Commit- 
$3,000 to $10,000 by Judge John) phone interview with a WLIB phis, Tenn., has sought to “prove"|Cormack in Boston, asking that he 
F, X. McGohey, but he was given radia station newscaster. that Negro pupils are inferior to| request an end of the Davis sub- 
until. 4 p.m. today to raise the ex-| Mitchell said in the interview white pupils and that integration) committee hearings. 
McGohey said they must decide|and found “a great concern about Mitchell said he had reminded) Speaker Sam Rayburn has “any 
if Matusow “invented” testimony|this hearing.” The hearings are| People wherever he went that Rep.' power to order a chairman of a 
with the “encouragement and con- Davis, who is politically pledged committe or a sub-committee not 
tee into the results of public school , igs wae Sahay to 
‘rial. The judge said one of the six|integration in Washington. In the, Democratic Party is the majority ) bers of the House ag eee geo 
ounts of perjury, count four, had|course of the hearings, committee | P@tty. By a | tee to act against the Mavis smears. 
been drop People in key states, Mitchell [he three subcommittee mem- 
urge them to get this disgraceful liams (D-Miss.) and ‘Woodrow 
hearing stopped.” | Wilson Jones (D-NC), all support- 
Earlier the NAACP had wired/ers of resistance to the Supreme 
The Supreme Court is -being;Connelly, editor of its Los An- 
urged by the American Civil Lib-|geles Bureau and James H, Dol- 


head. She knows better. knows she is right. She wouldn't (Continued. on Page 7) 
i 
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Form Garment Election | 
the garment center in a drive to get every unionist register- | 
ed for the November elections, it was announced by Charles — PMO ote rs a : 
at an election rally of the Dress- 
makers Liberal Party Club of Local 
her first election speech befére aj Stilty on all five counts of perjury; 
labor group this year, was given| yesterday, He will be sentenced 
utes to convict him, ‘tee headed by Rep. James C. Davis (D-Ga), Clarence Mitchell, NAACP Washington di- 
Matusow s. bail was raised from yector, made the request in a tele. 
tra amount. that he had just returned from a has lowered the educational stand- we McCormack answered 
Earlier, in his charge to the jury,| visit to a number of decisive states ards. ' Tuesday that neither he nor House 
being conducted by a sub-commit- oe hi ont in Sold Veaotiien ™ 
nivance” of Roy Cohn, one of the! tee of the House District Commit-|$ osupport white supremacy, holds | to hold hearings. 
yrosecutors in the Smith Act Flynn his present position because the The NAACP also wired all mem- 
for reasons of law. | ¢ ounsel William Gerber ot tot wind in the interview, “ought to bers attending the hearings daily 
visit Democratic Congressmen and | are, besides Davis, John Bell Wil- 
House Majority Leader John Mc-' Court's desegregation rulings, __ 
erties Union to reverse the Smith|sen, veteran Pittsbur h ee 
orker, 


is. However, while the U. S. ‘ alae eal 
backed Britain and France in their ail ane p00 ew “Aihor hits er a 
insistence that the Western com- gery wore . 

ous overtones.” He said that “nat- 


ra a eciee mad ter , Pha urally” the Council would give the 
ian complaint charged a threat to Meg pric a Henry Ca- 
” ace and should be consider- bot Lodge said he hoped all Suez 
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Act conviction of 16 Communist 
leaders on grounds that no “clear 
and present danger” of violent 
overthrow of the government exists 
to "ig suppresson of free 


The ACLU contended, in a 
friend of the court brief filed in 


spondent of the Daily 

The ACLU brief discusses. the 
weakness of the U. S, Communist 
Party today and its lack of in- 
fluence in key sections of American 
life. | 

Declaring it recognized what it 
described as the dual nature of the 


The Western order of | 

canal users will support the British 

priority ice: ag majority |and’ French, He added that the 
support in brent U.. §. favored the inclusion of the: 
tld tho Brlish and Prowch all: lob etnies aihoogh i csugred 
| ior , a t 

ee 
charged} Scbolev recalled that the UN & 
charter prohibits both the threat 
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rty, openly taking part in po- 


itical activity and engaging “cov- 
ertly in anti-democratic mnethods in 


|newspapermen, that tcome|aid of the aims of Soviet Russia,” . 
ot ig Bi. the ACLU brief held. nevertheless . 


lof the case will affect free speech 
Mi | . 
land association rights of Americaas|that free speech rights. of party 


new in # 


Washington Tuesday in the case of 
-}11 Califronia and five Pennsyl- 
vania Communists including three 
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caching at MIT. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 26. 
—Prof. Dirk Struik, suspended 
five years ago because of a witch- 
hunt, has resumed instructing at 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
: oem nology, it was disclosed teday, 

oO, 26.—Five Ameri-, citi {He added he was sure he could|company’s r walked out.| Prof. Struik’s suspension 
can seamen arrived, today to train]. Langtrey said he came to Egypt} handle ships in the cana Equils, a burly, greying seaman,|iitted last May and he resumed 
as Suez Canal pilots and help|because “there's a shortage of| Hagens said he expected the dis-|told reporters: “We are not taking} es ob Gia cone’ le 
Egypt keep traffic moving vic pilots, an unsettled situation andj pute over the canal will be settled |sides—we I hope before long teaching en * it 
the vital waterway. {a wonderful — to see this} peacefully. — | there’ll be a lot more pilots. current fall term because no de- 

The Americans, who re |part of the : | The five will begin their training} Equils said they will undergo|cision on his status had been 
to a worldwide appeal from the, - Holland, in reply to a reporter's} tomorrow alongside 15 Soviet ma-|six weeks of probationary training reached by the MIT corporation’s 

question, said that “most people Ijriners to help fill the gap left by| before deciding whether to stay to|executive committee. 


new Egypt Canal Authority, are ip Hill 
Walter Equils, 45, New Kensing-| talked to (in the U. S.) are on the| the mass resignation of at least 180} guide ships through the canal. He} The report of a special faculty 
ion, Pa.; Elmo Holland, 43, New-|side of Egypt. We wouldn't be|Western pilots Sept. 14. Two?said none of the five has signed|committee appointed to review the 


port Beach, Cal; Gregory Hatch,|here if we didn’t believe in it.” | American pilots were among the|contracts we Struik case will be submitted to 
48, San Jose, Cal.; Alex Langtre ¢ “There's nothing political in my|non-Egyptian employes of the old| “It all depends on how it works|the executive committee next 
47, (285 King St., Staten Island),| thoughts, just an opportunity to do|Suez company who followed the!out,” he said. week. a 


N. Y., and Nico Hagens, Freeport, something I feel is right,” he add- ieee 


L. I. ed. Holland said he went to sea at oa | a 6 
All chose their words carefully|the age of 11 but 8 | has’ eal 
in talking to reporters at the Cairo|been teaching aeronautical en- 


airport. gineering at Northrop, Cal. : 


 Langtrey said, “as the passport; Hatch agreed with Holland in 
people’ told us, one: word eet offatressing that no one tried to pre- é 6,8 ® 
line from us and we're no more!vent them from going to Egypt.| en 4 Q r Icize 


Acheson Sa G LONDON, Sept. 26.— China's Communist Party today adopted a revised constitu- 
y N tion extending members freedom of criticism in the work of Socialist transformation. The 
new constitution adds that party members, in case of disagreement, should in the mean- 


GOP War Talk st . time carry out their tasks. | 
| | The document calls for “down io: 1) * Uj ® 
crt dscaions ot pet net I QMOCTAuic 
Isolated iS. |ings or in the party press of theo- , a nions 


. retical and practical questions. | . 
BETHESDA, Md., Sept. 26.— ‘Members are given the right U ed * 

Secre ae i criticize any party organization or r at , 
— nah hi saemocga imag functionary at party meetings. g 


Acheson accused the Eisenhower vs The revised constitution, adopt- . 
Administration tonight of danger- jed by the Eighth Congress of the By JOHN STEWART 
‘Party, it calls on members to PEKING, Sept. 26.— Unions should organize the work- 


ous warlike talk and policies. = oo . 

Acheson,” U. S. foreign policy | transform what remains of indivi-/ ers to safeguard their personal interests while teaching them 
ne i dual ownership by working people that their int ts coincid ‘th i oducts , 
chief under President Truman, tate collective oweddlo ty. thal" : ~ rr eres! Praag e with expanding production, it 
, aA . | ” «< was declared by Lai Jo-yu, presi- ce Es 
charged that the Administration | working masses” and to “uproot the Beet of the AlChinn Federation| for the country’s industralization. 


“<_ e ” . > ; - *. 4s ” 
scared to death this country $ system of exploitation. of Trade Unions. Lai Jo-yu, in a Industry and agriculture, he 
closest allies “with the fraudulent 


| Members are warned to “combat; 
a ae asain Ber ad h at the Eighth Congress of|said, must keep pace with each 
and provocative talk of unleashing all doctrinare or empiricist devia- the Chinese Communist Pasty, other. M odemization o jasricul- 
Chiang Kai-s r ae , . that to focus on productioa|ture alongside industrial develop- 
: a seacagtgmas Che foreign policy plank re- without taking into account the|ment, he stressed, was new eco- 
ly conducted and publicized nu- volved about coexistence, and sym- . wa 
, , |people’s living standards amount-jnomic basis for the modern-peas- 
clear tests, with the announcement : pathy for all world struggles against) id to bureaucracy. : ant alliance. 
of: the new-massive retaliation pol- ACHESON “imperialism and colonialism. 4 Trade unions should keep in ‘ He called for expansion in _ 
icv in which we seemed to be ready! ~ “ye : ee e closest contact with their mem-j blecropping acreage, raising f 
to produce the day of Armageddon ayha — a” ‘notable impression Dulles say s Egypt bers and maintain a healthy dem-|per hectare output and reclaiming 
at a place of ‘our own choosing’.” at the C “summit” conf = sas ‘Faces Cut in Loans c —+ | virgin land, alongside 
This, he declared, was accom-|but he added this was necessary) WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—| | The author of the following | ment of animal husbandry, affor- 
panied with “loud internal debates|ig overcome the bellicose impres- Secretary of State John Foster Dul- dispatch from China is editor of estation, fishery, orchard, trans- 
as to whether we would do this! sion given the work by his col-|!s said today that if Egypt does @es Canadian Tribune. "ee nee: gam and other side oc- 


over Indochina or CQuemoy or ine. ‘not realize it must accept “obli- 
Matsu, without much regard <_< ‘gations of interdependence,” its|ocratic life, he said. Supervision Accumulation of funds by the 
‘by the masses was the effective state and persoifil consumption 


anyone else and with interviews; | onicyi me ‘foreign sources of credit will dry 
on the ‘necessary. art’ of going to the | ets oe = mony jmethod, he said, to por against by peasants must be carefully 
: | “Dulles said he expects at some} bureaucracy, and most im-|POrtioned to maintain the worker- 
peasant alliance, he said. Rela- 
tions between cooperative and its 
members must also be on correct 


ae cerned ee eg 


oe a re ey edt H 


brink of war... . hower Administration of sweeping! 7 aa : 
“We seemed to be playing Rus-' world problems under the rug. point that the new Suez Cana \portant forum for the masses of 
niet: dite satel, on nbeenin pistol | a dahil alee Users Association will take a ship| workers was the workers 
|, He said the Government needs! \ it, one of its own pilots to the|sentative conferences and the UN-l asic he added 


which would destroy ourselves and | « 
‘- | to put our finest minds and our! nouth of the Suez Canal and ask/ ions 
P heson | . . . : 
a sea a ar a cay effort to reach basic de-| Feypt to let it through. He pointed out that the unions| , Individual income of coopera- 
“Through this mile-wide hole i ee Se | He said, however, it will take|in China had an important role in| ‘ive members should be increased 
a Menthe Re rg itapenes - In Korea, in Indochina, in many | time to get the association — fixing wage scales and labor pro-. with the growth in production, he 
pn bon ae ae Sea Places, the Eisenhower Admiistra-| ized. The formal organization date|duetion schedules. They also look- said, and cooperatives should con- 
the “eee : ere 7 {ton has not solved crises—it has! is Oct. 1. ed after labor insurance and safe-|Cemtrate on the major. aspects of 
dove of peace. _ | swept them under the rug,” Ke-! Dulles said the association ship agricultural production and large- 
- Acheson called for two basic fauver said in a speech prepared | will not insist on using its own : scale _— side occupations, while 
changes” in U. S. foreign policy: | for delivery before “The Young! pilot if Egypt says Egyptian pilots a members should “manage small 
1. To “renew and refresh” rela- voters at the University of Louis- — available. Undoubtedly some| mass , — dually. tions and- handicrafts 

, . - 


: vessels will continue to use the 
Gen. Tan Cheng, ty chief| PRICE POLICY 


tions with U> S. friends and allies ville. 


“so that again the once potent | He said that “getting an honor-|camal under any circumstances, he depu 
‘added, but he said some probably|of the Chinese People’s Libera-| A new price policy for farmers 


alliances of the free world can act’ peace ¥ 

in concert rather than retreat in| | ia pene - can ey | will go around the Cape of Good/tion army's political department,|to encourage outpet of non-staple 
confusion.” He said thi requires | * , paramount lenge Our) Hope if they are blocked. said the 2 oe foods was proposed by Li Hsien- 
age,” and he pledged that Adlai E.| On the question of paving — ern; technical basis. He that/nien, finance minister, with 20 


a belief that we need our friends 
as much as they need us, and-re- Stevenson and he “will labor to-| to Egypt for use of the cana strengthening internal unity and/| change in selling prices to the con- 


establishment of confidence in the! wards this end,” if elected. les said the United States plans|democracy in the Army is vital to} sumer. 
“wisdom” of U. S. leadership and 8 ellis ie hive | (0 amend Treasury regulations to| maintaining its invincibility. Tech-| He said that since 1950 prices 
policies and its ability to carry - poke pvey tence weve’ prohibit such a But hejnique, he pointed out, meant noth-| had been stabilized in the main, 
out the policies. | that goal since once a decision has said this would apply only to ing if it was not combined with 

2. To “remove the cause which| been made for peace, we will be; American-owned merchant vessels|men, and mobility in warfare andj. 
push the uncommitted nations to | halfway to our goal,” he added. are registered under other flags. |cooperation in operations were tri 
distrust and hostility towards us' posstale only whan Gees was: pall 

e is 


and to closer economic and political. : i a ; | 
isto, its Commnit ied Oster Changes Vote to ‘No 
inating . . . in the achieve- me anaes 
ment by the Soviet Union of that j e le, ke a 
eels the Milde Het trl (Oey Draft Resolution =| sce: eee de eno fade 
which Russia has striven for cen- § | . creased in the variety of consum- 
William said, e the Tp 


turies. 
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Worker, New Y. | 


Jordan, Israel (Registration | Dotato Growers’ Wives 
in New Clash ere i Oct. ys ge a — te i 


| USALEM, Sept. 26.—New is expected to act on issues and| 4 Lg ) . 
. § was reported at dawn to-/candidates for the November elec-| ## | e rt | ‘1 | 
‘day at where~Israeli forces) tions, as well as to take up a final . | : | 


see yon oak eth five - push by labor for Registration| | 
. . WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—Long Island farm wives picketed the Agriculture De- 


thelr own i itive raid. Tor-| Week, Oct. 8-13. oe OS 

den web elas oe 150. alge © A Rochester Joint Labor Com-|P@rtment for the second day today in a plea for government aid to potato growers. Some 

the raid and Jordan lost 21. mittee for the Election of Stev-/0f the women vowed to stay “until we get results.” But Mrs. Leo Borkoski of Water- 
ville, N.Y., told reporters the group ) ” 


The new fighting counterattack|enson, Kefauver and Wagner has 
by. mS Buel, ee plans to return home tonight. f 
ts Aaa at aidan st wp by top AFL. and C10)" pet a they et ooh] ARMOUR, 2 MEAT UNIONS 


union leaders in that upstate city.|“double-talk” from department of- 


foray into Jordanian territory not : 
far Jerusalem. } |The committee is also backing a} ficials yesterday on the problem of 
lel announced it had raded|oumber of los! candidates who|P90 Pee. ca: og AGREE ON PAY HIKE PACT 
a Legion frontier in the/have been screened and- approved Bridgehampton, N.Y., said the 
= usan — in re for a Jor-|.. pro-labor. group had no immediate plans for CHICAGO, Sept. _26.—Armour| house Workers announced the 
a a on cr ery oes —_— The “Committee of a Thou-|conferences with agriculture de- & Co. and two packinghouse un- understanding with Armour in 
Party unda y in w our “Isand,” according to Zimmerman,|partment officials. Assistant Secre- ions last night agreed on- basic is-|a joint statement. 
ee killed. ate blicl will be made up of Local 22 dress-/tary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz nid ae ‘ig’ tal Pa contract pro-| The agreement, which includes 
foo > onan g omgemag pu -« 4 eid. makers and will check every -gar- yesterday turned down their re- i _ — es gs ony tae an escalator pay raise clause; was 
Ss Israel for its reprisal raid.) ent shop for registration, work; quest for a boost in Government “The aa paenasen p- reached after the unions tumed 
A formal declaration by the for-!in neighborhoods where ILGWU|Payment under a potato aid pro-|,, 476 Setlement was expected to) yi ion to negotiations with 
eign office expressed | ‘sympathy members live, urge enrollment in|gram announced last week. ith h *iepaid ty eullag ok contracts Armour in the face of a breakdown 
to Israel over the killing of the). 4 through the Liberal| The farm wives began picketin with other major packers, includ- ’ " 
iaininwiete lt anid thet carry ing Swift & Co.. hit b trike|Of talks with Swift. 
_ archaeologists, sa at Te! Party campaign for Stevenson, Ke-|about 9:30 a.m. but were orde 8 wy eae 
taliation “cannot be considered which began last Thursday. | Under the agreement reported 
SE oe Re oe fauver Wagner. by police to stop because they had Talks be Penge dib at’ honet 
as within the limits of legitimate 4 -/no permit. Several hours later, po-|. *2*$ Detween unions and) by the unions, Armour wi 
self-defense Mrs. Roosevelt, approving Adlai| ,. ey” 1 | Swift were expected to get under-| wages from 10 to 22% cents 
see Stevenson’s program for a “New| lice Permission was granted with) b . h ; his , 1% j 657 
BRIS Aesiion? oo es adi to| the understanding that the women way Dy ‘omorrow. — yo 7 conte ie I 
UN PARLEYS erica, urg er audience {0} | ould not block sidewalks in fronf| Representatives of the Amalga-|and another 7% cents the follow- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher|ing year. The immediate wage in- 


UNETED NATIONS, N. Y,{oRe Demecives os the “lead: 7 . 
ers’ among their fellow workers| Fars Sorex tom weal * Workmen and the United Packing- [creases will take effect Oct. 1. = 


Sept. 26.—Jordan warned today it}. a 
-may feel compelled to act inde-| — Lo vos Aen be Rhode Island, and New Jersey had 
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Comments on 


Foster's Article : 
| SEATTLE 


Editor, Daily Worker: ~ 

I have read Foster's piece in 
the Aug. 26 Worker and, al- 
though I am not now a Commu- 
unist Party member, I would 
like to comment on it. 

My first observation is that 
this article is largely in the 
Stalin tradition: logical and hard- 
hitting and with the customary 
built-in verdict of “guilty,” in 
case one does not agree. 

_From the point of view that 

only the Communist Party can 
lead the American ple to 
socialism, those who believe in 
socialism are not left much of a 
choice. 
But I for one don’t accept the 
dagma of the indispensability 
of the C. P. I believe a mass 
party of socialism will be form- 
ed that does not need the guid- 
ance of a separate Communist 
Party, or any other party, and 
which in many ways will be 
quite different from the Com- 
munist Party we have known. 

However, if the present trend 
in Communist circles ({as_ re- 
flected by the Daily Worker) 
proceeds to the point where 
creativity conquers over dogma 
in official policy and personnel, 
I have no doubt but that the 
best. traditions and most of the 
membership of the Communist 
Party will become part of the 
flesh and spirit of the new and 
broader party of socialism to be. 

There can be no doubt but 
that the last few years prosper- 
ity had fed capitalistic illusions 
among the masses. Under such 
conditions the rise of socialist 
consciousness in broad sections 
of the working class was simply 
not in the cards. 

It must also be admitted that 
under the adverse political clim- 
ate that has prevailed in recent 
years a number of formerly ac- 
tive people have tended to be- 
come. ordinary stay-at-homes. 

But the following quote from 
Foster's article I can, neverthe- 
less, not go along with, as it 
does not square with my own 
experience among fellow left- 
wingers: 

“.. €) the most damaging 
thing to us in the government's 
attack, however, was the intense 
ideological campaign waged. by 
the capitalist’ forces to establish 
the double-lie that the USSR 
was a war threat to the world 
arid the U. S. government was 
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fighting in defense of world 
Ce.,.. 

The left-wingers whom I have 
been associated with were not 
taken in by imperialism’s prop- 
aganda in regards to either its 
foreign or domestic policy. Nor 
did we for a minute lose faith in 
socialism—in spite of disappoint- 
ments and disgusting decisions 
and attitudes on the part of the 
Party leadership, or even the 
shocking revelations about 
Stalin's reign. 

That our government's policy 
of terror had a lot to do with the 
pressure tending to isolate Com- 


-munists and other left-wingers 


cannot be disputed. But the 
Communists dogmatic positions, 
etc. and the many gross mistakes, 
such as shooing its trade. union 
members off into holes in the 


ground, helped form public 


opinion. 
Yet I think we can say with 
Foster that “... 


central and decisive 


as it did make, has followed a 

basically correct general line.” 
But I can’t see how the search 

for a new organizational form 


for a socialist labor movement 
to fit the new era of co-existence 
and peaceful transitions to social- 
ism throughout the world fore- 


shadows a reversion to Browder's 
class-collaboration policies which 


he predicated upon his brave new 


world of “progressive American 
capitalism.’—G. G. R. 


CP Needed Here 
More Than Ever 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

As a worker, I feel that we 
need the Communist Party of 
our country in these very crucial 
days more than ever before. ] 
am not a party member and I 
have drawn this conclusion 
after attending many discus- 
sions that the working people 
need the Communist Party to 
lead them through the struggles 
ahead to achieve victory. 

I feel in my heart that it 
would be a tragic day for Amer- 
ica if the Communist Party 
would disband, as some con- 
fused people on the left have 
suggested. The Communist 
Party is the only party who have 
a clear program on Civil Rights, 
Negro Rights, and above ail, a 
fight to repeal the Smith Act, 
and free the persecuted leaders 
who are-in jail. To my mind, 


it is a demon- 
strable fact that our party, in its 
struggle 
against the danger of war and 
fascism, and despite such errors 


it would be a wonderful thing 
if all party members held dis- 
cussions to air their differences, 
and above all, wiite to take ac- 
tion on the very important is- 
sues mentioned above. This way 
a solid. strong party would 
emerge in our country. — This 
would thwart the attempts of 
open and covert enemies of the 
Socialist Movement to take ad- 
vantage of the present difficul- 
ties. 

Enclosed. $5 contribution for 
the Daily Worker, in the name 
of a great fighter for the work- 
ing class, Ella Marshak. 

~—A FRIEND OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY. 
o ° +. 


Says Nasser Is 


An Anti-Semite 
Bronx, N.Y, 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

A letter printed 9-20 says, 
“Nasser no more resembles Hit- 
ler than Eastland the lowly Naz- 
arine.” 

Well, 
does resemble Hitler. 
Jews. That's a great big resem- 

lance in my book. And I dont 
doubt for a second that an anti- 
Semite is bad for the world and 
can never be a friend of op- 
pressed peoples anywhere, black 
or white. 

I’m sure that no Jewish~ pilot 
would be allowed to work on the 
Suez. —M. L. 


Teaching at 
Jeff School 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

G.Y., your correspondent and 
our erstwhile student at the 
Jefferson School, raises some in- 
teresting questions in his letter 
of Sept. 24. 

His apparent desire to knock 
down old ikons, discard old dog- 
mas, and develop bold, creative 
new approaches to the problems 
of our movement. This intention 
is highly laudable. 

But in actuality, G.Y. enunci- 
ates a position that is directed 
not at that which is wrong in 
the struggle for socialism, but 
at the fight for socialism itself. 

First, what is his central 
thesis? It is that we in Amer- 
ica who want socialism must 
abandon Marxism - Leninism, 
must put the “books on the 
shelf,” and just pull political 
answers for our country out of 
our “thinking caps” alone. 

His argumentation begins with 
the assertion that Marxism- 
Leninism is “a foreign brand of 


it seems to me, Nasser 
He hates 


socialism”. (G.Y.’s - 
that might have been a 
for Russia in 1917, but is not 
all right for us in the U.S.A. in 
1956. . 

In this argument there is a 
tiny grain of truth,-but there is 
also a mountain of falsehood. 
What is true is that the Marx- 
ist movement in the U.S, has 
in the 
ment of Marxist theory and prac- 
tice in the Soviet Union in a 
rigid, dogmatic way. We erred 
frequently in carrying over bod- 
ily Soviet. experiences, tactics 
and forms of organization to our 
country, mistaking the Russian 
form of the unfolding of Marx- 
ism-Leninism for its essence. 


But to conclude from this er- 
ror that Marxism is something 
Russian, good for ple over 
there but not good for us in the 
U.S., is a monstrous caricature. 
Marxism is a universal science, 
elaborating the laws of social 
movement everywhere and pro- 
viding a methodology for the 
solution of all edlit’ avdlileaes: 
Nothing in the current discus- 
sions. can Jead to a denial of 
Marxism. Quite the reverse, 
Marxism has never been more 
brilliantly validated than by re- 
cent world developments, in- 
cluding the discussions in our 
own ranks. 


What can and must be called 
into question is the validity of 
certain Marxist propositions for 
us in the U.S. at the present 
time. Everyone is aware of the 
way in which the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party 


gave 


changed Lenin's proposition con-— 


cerning the inevitability of war. 
But it would be illiterate folly 
to think that Lenin or his 
teachings have been repudiated 
by this new theoretical elabora- 
tion. Rather, what took place 
was a further development of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory of 
imperialism. Indeed, such exten- 


, Sions of theoretical questions are 


essential features of Marxist sci- 
ence, which teaches that nothing 
remains static but is always 
changing. Our task in the pres- 
ent discussion is to devlop just 
such a dialetical approach to 
Marxism in our own country. 
Which leads to G.Y.’s next 
point (about which I have a sub- 
jective as well as a theoretical 
interest). He complains that his 
study of Marxist principles at 
the Jefferson School made him 
“the victim of a cruel hoax.” 
He says he “swallowed all this 
indigestible. jargon” which. the 


right. 


ast viewed the develop- | 


School teaches,. and found that 


- he was not only unequipped to. . 


deal with his shop or union: 
problems, but-that his “Marx- 
ist baggage stood in the way, 
isolating him from his fellow- 
workers, 

First, a note of self-criticism 
on the part of the Jefferson 
School is in order, If it is true 
that our teaching had the effect 
which G.Y. describes, then it is 
obvious that we did our job 
badly in his case. For what- 
ever have been our faults -at 
the School, we have’ always 
known that Marxism ‘is neither 
“jargon” nor “baggage,” but a 
guide, a method, an outlook and 
a way of life. We have —— 
to make our students fami 
with the vast, rich body of 
Marxist literature and to instill 
in them some degree of maste 
of the complex tools of the ag 
ence of Marxism. 

To be sure, we shared with 
the -rest of the Marxist: move- 
ment in our country the error 
of dogmatism, of left-sectarian- 
ism, of failure to give sufficient 
attention to American problems, 
traditions and patterrs of life. 
But G.Y. raises a much deeper 
question. His view is that Marx- 
ism itself is no good. And why 
is this soP Because his crude 
and inadequate grasp of Marxism 
—or even our inadequate teach- 
ing—was not useful to him in 
coping with the problems of his 
shop and union. Not satisfied 
with this bit of reasoning, he 
generalizes further: the Party 
made mistakes—therefore Marx- 
ism is not a science. 

Has it ever occurred to G.Y. 


‘that a science that has proved 


itself so spectacularly in one- 
third -of the world might be 
given a little more respect, even 
when its practicioners in the 

United States have fumbled 
badly? It is not Marxism that 
is at fault; it is simply that we 
have not been good enough 
Marxists. 

_ This is the conclusion that 
we at the Jefferson School are 
drawing in the present period of 
discussion. Anyone who exam- 
ines our current catalog will 
readily see that the School is 
taking substantial steps to im- 
prove the quality of our pro- 
gram. It is our hope that the 
Marxism we will be teaching 
at the School will be on a higher, 
firmer level, more creative, more 
provocative, more deeply rooted 
in American life than ever be- 
fore. 


—DAVID GOLDWAY. 


IS THE BALLOT BOX BAD, MR. PRESIDENT ? 


FOR MY MONEY the most 
significant section of President 
Eisenhower's opening TV cam- 
paign speech a week ago (Sept. 
19) was this: 

“We witness today—partly as 
a result of Western unity and 
stréength—the turning of Com- 
munist world ambition to- 


ward new 


methods. and 


an poww- — 

erful Communist ¢ to win 
with the ballot what Eg have 
been unable to win with the 


bayonet.” 


With this one paragraph, the 


President has cut the ground 


from under the McCarran Inter- 


nal Security. Act and the prosecu- 
tions 6 apuden the Smith Act. | 
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of using the Smith Act against 
the Communists. 
e 


THE INTERNAL Security 
Act is based on a “finding” by 
Congress that there is a world 
Communist movement acting on 
a program of force and violence. 
Everything else in the act, clim- 
axed by the registration provi- 
sions for a “Communist Action 
organization” and “Comunist 

' front organizations.” follows the 
origina] finding of a world move- 
ment of force and violence. 


Let’s leave aside for the mo- 


- ment whether there is a “world 


Communist movement” at all 
and whether, if there is, it ever 
‘did base itself on force and 
violence. Eisenhower says that 
today this movement “IN EACH 
is enga 
powerful effort “TO W N WITH 
‘THE BALLOT,” 


I submit that the Internal Sec- 
urity Act, which is once again 
in the courts, must be thrown 


. Out, if only on the basis of the 
words of the President of the 
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defendants of teaching or ad- 
vocating.the necessity of the torc- 
ible overthrow of the government 
of the United States, or (in the 
membership case) of knowingly 
belonging to an organization 


‘which advocates, etc. etc. 


So—once again disregarding 
for the moment whether or not 
the American Communist Party 
is part of a “world movement”— 
the President of the United States 
says the Communists, far from 
advocating the necessity of force 
and violence, are engaged in an 
effort “TO WIN BY THE 
BALLOT.” 


This testimony. backs up the 
views of the American Commu- 
nists that they are working for a 
constitutional transition to social- 
ism. I submit therefore, that on 


the basis of the President’s words © 
alone, the Smith -Act prosecutions 


are invalid and illegal and must 
be quashed at once and that the 
prison doors must be opened. for 
those now ys prison bars. 


NOW AS 10 SOME of the | 


other parts of the same 
of Eisenhower's. 
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able to win with the bayonet.” 
He makes clear in the following 
paragraph—in a reference to 
neutralist nations and: to allies— 
that here he is referring to coun- 
tries like Indonesia and Vietnam, 
and to countries like France and 
Italy. 

Since the President admitted- 
ly does little reading; perhaps he 
is not up on all the facts of 
history. For example, the use of 
bayonets was introduced into 
Indonesia. by the Dutch who 
tried to maintain their colonial 
domination there by: force and 
violence following World War 
Il. The Communists, on the other 
hand, joined with the _ other 
patriots in resisting the Dutch; 
three years ago, with their prop- 
a for coalition policy with all 


of dndonesiah~ in- — 


supporters 
a a, they helped stabil- 
ize the internal situation and 
paved the way for their great 
victory “with the ballot.” 


In the case of Vietnam, the 


bayonets were introduced by the. 


French colonialists. At the talks. 


at Geneva, the government of 
‘Ho Chi Min won agre for ballon 
. its proposal for a_general elec- 
Rave eeu on “wth Cctsamtnenwis asta copys 


stool-pigeons to 
_ pian language.” 


By ALAN MAX 


State Department has opposed 
ever since. 
° 

THE PRESIDENT will also 
be happy, I am sure, to have his 
memory refreshed on the facts 
with regard to Western Europe: 
the declaration of the French 
Communists in 1946 of their 
aim of a parliamentary transition 
to socialism; the Italian Commu- 
nists. participation in 1946 in 
securing the new Italian Con- 
stitution which they. .affrm 
holds. forth the possibility. of 
parliamentary - transition; — the 
British Communists’ “British 
Road to Socialism” of 1952 which 
advocated the parliamentary 
road, 

As for the ‘American Conmu- 
nists, their insistence over the 
past many years of the possibil- 
ity of a peaceful transition to so- 
cialism, was declared by the 
Justice Neti rear oa and their 
be only “Aese 


Now the President himself ad- 


mits of ain the word” 
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e up AND SUNDAY BY THE PUBLISHERS NEW 
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IKE AND THE FARMERS 
_ «PRESIDENT. EISENHOWER'S press secretary has 
issued a denial of the statement of George Spence, Ten- 

-messee GOP candidate for Congress, that the President 
expressed agreement with his thesis that small farmers 
are “finally realizing that to make a living they have to 
get off their butts and go to work like everybody else.” 

3 Farmers would be justly indignant at Spence’s intima- 
tion that they aren’t working hard, and that they are lazy 
beeause they demand -Federal help. | 

Yet! Eisenhower, though he disowned Spence’s insult, 
-advocated in his speech Tuesday night a farm policy based 

on Spence's philosophy. 

The President attacked the Stevenson formula of price 
supports, which is backed by labor, as a “mockery and de- 
ceit’ and as “a program for politicians, not farmers.” Like 
his unpopular Secretary of Agriculture, he denied the exis- 
tence of a farm depression and spoke in glowing terms of 
what the GOP program lias done and will do for the farm- 
ers. 

The farmers will get their “full share in the countrys 
good times” only in the “market place,” he declared, which 
is to deny the responsibility of the federal government 
to guarantee ‘a fair price to the nation's small farmers. 

Today the farmers are getting not the 100 percent 
parity which Eisenhower promised at Kasson, Minn., in 
1952, nor the 90 percent which he “guaranteed.” The parity 
index at this writing is 82 percent! When Ike made his 
promise, farmers were getting $20.60 per hundred pounds. 
After three arid a half years of Ezra Benson, they are get- 
ting $16.20—down 20 percent. And 600,000 farmers have 
gone out of business since he promised to help them four 
years ago. | 


LESSON OF LITTLE ROCK 


THERE WAS a profound lesson for Stevenson and 
the nation in the reaction of the Little Rock, Ark., audience 
to his statement supporting the Supreme Court's desegre- 
gation decision. The overwhelmingly white crowd broke 
into applause while Arkansas’ Sen. John McClellan is de- 
scribed in reports as sitting “stone-faced” on the platform. 

McClellan is a signatory of the so-called “Southern 
Manifesto,” in which the U. S. Supreme Court is attacked 
and its desegregation ruling termed illegal. 

It was due to the work of politicians like McClellan at 
at the Chicago Democratic convention that the Democratic 
platform skirts the issue of desegregation and enforcement 
‘of the Supreme Court's decisions. On the other hand, the 
white audience, whose members McClellan and others 
had misrepresented at Chicago, applauded Stevenson's 
call to obey the court's decision as the law of the land. 

Stevenson’s Little Rock experience points up the criti- 
cism of Dr. Omer Carmichael, Louisville school superin- 
tendent, who said the people of the South were done a dis- 
service by both old parties in refusing to take a “clean cut” 
position in support of the Supreme Court. 

The Democratic candidate has ventured a little be- 
yond his platform on the issue with good results. How about 
pressing for a bi-partisan stand on the issue, as Dr. Car- 
michael said is necessary to end thé racist demogogues 
campaign against law and order. 


20 FRUITFUL YEARS 


WE KNOW our readers join us in congratulating 
Lester Rodney on rounding out 20 years as sports editor. 
Lester was hovering with a blue pencil over the proof of 
our first sports page in September of 1936. Except for 

four years in the army during World War II, he has han- 
dled the job for two decades. Others like the late Nat 
Low also made notable contributions through the “Daily . 
sports page. 

We feel safe in saying the history of American sports 
has been enriched by this section of our paper. Amply 
documented in sports literature is the honorable leading 
role played by the Daily Worker sports page in the cam- 

to end the jimcrow discrimination which once mar- 
red our National Pastime. 


~ ON THE SCOREBOARD 


| (Continued from Page 8) ? 
Next to me the wire service writer said softly, “The most thrilling 
an pitcher in baseball to watch, Ever since he came up. What 
master. Maglie and Carl Hubbell, the two most thrilling pitchers 
WANs 65 | ryt 

| pitch was pinpointed for the outside corner and hit 

yet. Blaylock’s swing couldn't pull one like that with any 


as the sure ha 


—— 


baseman scooped 


Democrat timself. 
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I AM NATIVE of the South, 
and I must confess to a tingle 
of pride ‘upon hearing a_ white 
southerner take issue with the 
loud-mouthed. facist who, by de- 
fault, have become identified 
with everything southern. On 
last Sunday, my emotions stirred 
a little while listening td Dr. 


Qmer Carmichael answer ques- | 
tions in a radio interview con- 


cerning the desegregation of the 
public schools in Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Carmichael, as_ Louisville 


school superintendent, had come ” 


into the national focus because 
of his successful two-year plan 
to integrate his city’s schools. To 
him, he.was doing the inevitable 
with “all deliberate speed,” as 
the Supreme Court's decision 
read. He acted as a southerner 
who honors and respects his na- 
tion's Jaws and institutions. 
Now Dr. Carmichael is no 
blood-and-thunder radical; he is 
a “moderate,” if there ever was 
one; he believes in making cauti- 


ous moves. But his “moderation” 


is spiked with healthy respect 
for law and the humanist’s con- 


cern for basic rights. 
The southern “demogogues,” 


Dr. Carmichael said, know they. 


are fighting a “delaying ~action”™ 
against the inevitable, Desegre- 
gation would go much faster, 
too, even in the Deep South, he 
surmised, if it were not for the 
intervention of state governments 
against community compliance 
with the high court's rulings, In 
his state, he pointed out, the mat- 
ter had been teft up to the 
localities. 

In his cautious manner, Dr. 
Carmichael would not name the 
states whose governments had 
stymied local efforts to desegre- 
gate. (Reporters knew, though, 
that this had been the case in 
North Carolina and Virginia.) 
Nor would he indorse interven- 
tion by the federal government. 
But he had a word to say about 
the Republlican and Democratic 
parties, speaking as a registered 
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Way 


by Abner W. Berry 


A “Moderate” 
Proposal 


THE ONE WAY to take ‘the 


issue of desegregation out of pol- 
itics, Dr. Carmichael declared, is 
to have a bi-partisan agreement 
to support the Supreme Court’s 
rulings. In not doing so in their 
platforms, he charged, the two 
old parties had failed to fulfill 
their I nem rs to the public.” 
This refusal of the two old parties 
to take a “clean cut” position on 
the issue of desegregation, he im- 
plied, had hurt the people of the 
South. 

Here was an educator quietly 
pleading for the educational 
rights of children. This is an is- 
sue which was taken out of 
politics, presumably, with the 
aeceptance of free, compulsory 
public. schools in this country. 
But the moral cowardice of the 
platform writers and, to a degree, 
of the candidates, themselves, 
had helped bring it back with 
some tragic consequences. 

I'm willingto accept Dr. Omer 
Carmichael’s “meclerate” pro- 
gram as a starter. It has worked 
in Louisville, with all its faults 
and flaws. And it would seem 
to me to dictate, if it is accept- 


able to President Eisenhower and 


Adlai Stevenson, some simple 
steps to meet the racist challenge 
in the desegregation crisis. 

STEP ONE: An agreement of 
Stevenson and the President to 
meet jointly with as many south- 
ern school superintendents as 
will answer a Presidential call to 
discuss the problem. 

STEP TWO: An agreemént 


LT A 


Charney's 


Following is the statement by 
George Blake Charney, before 
sentencing at the Smith Act trial 
at New York at which he was 
one of the six defendants. 


YOUR .HONOR, I had some 
opportunity to present my views 
on the witness stand, but I be- 
lieve your Honor will under- 
stand that in a_ political trial 
such as this, where ones ideas 
are involved, one’s philosophy, 
even ones personal integrity, 
it is difficult to do justice to one’s 
views’ within the cramping 
framework of Qs and As, espe- 
cially when so ebly handled as 
it was by Mr. Gilchrist. 

Moreover, I did have the op- 
portunity of exressing my basic 
views in my last trial before 
Judge Dimock, and there is no 
need to repeat. I can be quite 
brief since I intend to dwell on 
but one point that I believe has 
bearing on the sentence and 
perhaps on some larger issues. 
That point deals with the ques- 
tion of trial and conviction by 


informer. 


This I experienced in the last 
wial. It was a bitter experience, 
We ‘won a new trial, Alex and 
myself, following Matusow's 
confession. But it was Matusow 
then; it is MacLane, Herron, 
Pitcoff and most of the others 
now. The actors. may have 
changed; the script remains the 
same. 3 
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Statement Before 


Act Trial 


In the last trial their testimo- 


CHARNEY 


cated foree and violence was 
false. 

Your Honor, I am confident 
that in time, as with Matusow 
then, this -Court. will see that 
this verdict was based on false 


testimony. 
“ 


IS IT TRUE that only crim- 
inals fear stoolpigeons and in- 
formers as was suggested by the 
Government? How carn we ex- 


- plain the nationwide revulsion 


against the faithless informer in 
riod? | 


that each Presidential candidate 
will ly on on the basis of 
supporting the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation rulip«s. 

STEP TSIREE: An agreement 
by the President that the De- 
partment of Justice will support 
any local school board seeking 
to desegregate “with all delib- 
erate speed”: with legal assist- 
ance in fighting for its rights 
under the court rulings. 

STEP FOUR: That the Presi- 
dent and Stevenson issue a joint - 
statement, even if limited to the 
“moderate” program of Dr. Car- 


. michael, placing themselves on 


the side of those who stand for 


‘compliance with the Supreme 


Court's decision. 

This, it seems to me, is the way 
lo take-the issue of desegrega- 
tion out of the political arena, as 
suggested by Dr. Carmichael. 
For it is clear that the present 
attempt to de-politicalize the is- 
sue by ignoring it has only deep- 
ened the crisis: Moreover, this 
ostrich policy has given to the 
racists a feeling of immunity to 
serious opposition as they move 
from city to city, and state to 
state, stirring racial passions. 

Here is a “moderate” program 
for desegregation, suggested by 
a native Alabama and an official 
of the city of Louisville, who is 
responsibie only to the citizens 
of his city. If such a program is 
good for Louisville, why is it not 
adopted bv officials responsible 
to all who call themselves Amer- 
icans? 


— | 


Supreme Court sent back the 
SACB case .against the Commu- 
nist Party under the McCarran 
Act because of tainted testi- 
mony? 

I have in my hand, received 
only a few days ago, your Hon- 
or, a subpoena from the East- 
land-Jenner Committee return- 
able day after tomorrow. It is on 
the Javits issue, and somehow 
my receipt of that subpoena was 
anticipated by a prominent jour- 


~nalist in his television broadcast 


a week ago. 
I wrote a letter to the 
New York Times and ‘charged 


‘that the testimony supposedly in 


the hands of the Department of 


~ Justice that Javits was a protege 


of the Communist Party was 


- false. I wrote to the New York 
- Times despite my sharp dis- 


agreements and disapproval of 
Mr. Javits because I didn't want 
to see him made the victim of 
a frameup. 

Isn't this incident, your Hon- 
or, some pertinent reminder that 
the system of informers that 
has been built up over the past 
period of time, faithless or other- 
wise, has been an invidious epi- 
sode in American life that ex- 
tends from the Smith Act, the 
charges in 1954 that the Dem- 
ocratic Party was a ty of 
treason, and now Javits? It is all 
cut from the same un-American 
pattern. I say, your Honor, ev- 
eryone who cherishes democracy 
has a stake in this issue. — 


by david platt 
Movies in New York City 
Today and Forty Years Ago 


ON TUESDAY afternoon I over at the city's 
new, ultra-modern, two-million dollar movie production 
center at 221 West 26th Street which was being dedicated 
by Mayor Wagner. New York City has always been a 
leading center of documentary and educational film pro- 


duction, but lately it has been making a real bid for fea- | 


ture-length films. 

In addition to opening 
the full-scale film producing 
plant on W. 26th St., where 
the first of twelve features 
contracted by one producer 
for RKO distribution was 
recently completed, features 
are also being made at such 
reactivated old studios as 

the Biograph and Edison 
in the Bronx and the Vita- 
graph in Brooklyn. 

There was also a time - 
when New York City and 
not Hollywood was the cen- 
ter of American and world 
movie production. 

Hulan Jack, Manhattan _ 

Borough President, reminded his audience of city digni- 
taries, film producers and newspaper men, that New York 
‘City was the first to show movies commercially. Yes, 
the first screenings took place at Koster and Bial’s music 
hall at Herald Square (now the site of Macy’s) on the night 
of April 23, 1896. 

And 40 years ago, before the movies went west and 
settled in Hollywood, at the very site of the citys new 
production center on W. 26th St., Jesse Lasky, ex-gold 
prospector and music hall cornet player, founded the 
Famous Players Lasky which numbered among its stars 
Mary Pickford and Lionel Barrymore. 

wo ° 


IT IS A MATTER of record that Mary Pickford got 
her start as a film actress with the American’ Biograph 
and Mutoscope Company which in the first decade of this 
century was located at 11 E. 14 St. near Union Square. 

This was a brown-stone building that had once been 
the home of an eccentric millionaire, who according to 
legend, staged cockfights in the ballroom. 

When this studio which played such a vast role in 
the building of the American movie was torn down years 
ago, not even a marker was put up to remind the movie- 
goer of this and also that it was here that America’s great- 
est director, David Wark Griffith; made his first movies. 

oo was Manhattan's top studio in those early 
years of the century and in Flatbush; Vitagraph com- 
manded all it surveyed. 

Vitagraph was later taken over by Warner Brothers. 
But for a decade before World War I Vitagraph’s — 
top” studio in Brooklyn turned out scores of “ ies” 
and “tragedies,” many of them stories of the city stree 
and slums. Vitagraph also gave the world the studio's 
foremost star—the rotund and jovial comedian John Bunny. 


ONE COULD go on and on about those early movies 
in New York and across the Hudson at Fort Lee, N. J. 
where Thomas Edison's “Black Maria,’ a primitive studio 
made out of tarred paper, tacks and spit turned out those 
immortal films, The Kiss, Fred Ott's Sneeze and The 
Great Train Robbery—the first story film. 

The leading role of the bandit in that historic pro- 


Soe 
ee 


“ 


duction was played by George Barnes, well known music _ 


hall actor on New York's 14th street. 

Track down the history of all movie companies now 
operating out of Hollywood and you'll find that every 
one of t had their origins in and around New York. 

Who knows—maybe the pendulum is ready to swing 
back again. 


Railread Paper on Tax Pamphiet 


September issue of the “Brother-| Single copies at 35 cents, three 
hood ‘of Locomotive & Engine- 
men's ine” 


and twe for friends.” 


WORLD SERIES ON 
WOR-TV & RADIO 


| was born in Dublin, Ireland, of an 


Look at Jonathan Swift 


Fi 
“Camera Three” will take a look, Frank Luther ‘Wrote the musical 
at the brilliant and satirical writ-| version of “Tom Sawyer.” 
ings of Jonathan Swift, the 18th . ° . 
Century Englishman famed espe-| In a gala benefit that will be a 
cially for his book. “Gullivers Tra- highlight of the fall concert and 
pvels,” during the Sunday, Sept.) social season, Jack (Flight of the 
30 show titled “Citadel of Scorn,” Bumble Bee) Benny will be violin 
(CBS Television, 11:30 a.m.-12:00) soloist with a 70-piece New York 
Noon). Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
Using both a dramatic and an/in a program of ical music to 
analytic approach, “Camerajbe presented at Carnegie Hall, 
Three” will study the relationship) Tuesday night, Oct. 2. 
between Swift's writing and his} Proceeds will be shared by the 
life. During the dramatic sequen-}Committee to Save Carnegie Hall 
ces, Edward Asner will portrayjand the National Association for 
Jonathan Swift, Pernell Roberts) Retarded Children. Benny is hon- 
will be seen as Gulliver, and John} orary chairman of the association. 
Scanlan will play Swift's friend}; The program, which will not be 
Dr. John Arbuthont. Jenny Egan! broadcast, will be under the baton 
and Rita Lloyd will portray Stel-jof Alfred Wallenstein, conductor 
la and Vanessa, respectively, the}of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
two women important in Swift’s| Orchestra. Also appearing as a so- 
life. loist will be Jennie Tourel, inter- 
Jonathan Swift (1667 - 1745),|nationally-known concert singer. 

whose satiric writings reflected his} The CBS Television star, whose 
deep concern over the major social) classical violin renditions are less 
and political issues of his time,|known than his “Love in Bloom” 

hijmks on the stringed instrument, 
will play two numbers. They are 
M lssohn’s Concerto in E mi- 
nor for Violin and Orchestra (first 


movement) Opus 64, and Pablo 
Sarasates Zigeunerweisen, called 


Cypsy Airs in English. 


English father. After an unhappy 
childhood, Swift attended Trinity) 
College, Ireland, and obtained an 
M.A. at Oxford, England. He be- 
came a minister in the Church of 
England, and achieved a position| 
of power during Queen Anne's! \gi.. Toure] will sing two num- 
—— (1702-1714). seen, They are Adieu Forets, an 
Camera Three’ will study par-|aria from Tschaikowsky’s opera 
ticularly “Gulliver's Travels” “Jeanne d Arc’ and Una Voce Pe- 
(1726), “A Modest Proposal”|co Fa,’ an aria from Rossini’s op- 
(1720), and a number of letters! era “The Barber of Seville.” 

and other private papers. On the)  4)fred Wallenstein and the New 
surface Swifts most celebrated|/y,. phiaharmonic Symphony will 
satirical work, “Travels into Sev- lay in addition the “Reenek, Con 
eral Remote Nations of the World, stent Overture.” the suite from 
by Lemuel Gulliver, first a Sut-| crrauss’ opera “Der Rosenkavelier,” 
st and then a Captain of Sev-jrhe “Poet and Peasant Overture” 
eral Ships,” is an imaginative tale by Von Suppe and excerpts from 


of a young man’s adventures in Rimsky - Korsakoff's tone poem 
“Capriccio Espagnol.” 
- : 


countries of very small people 
(Lilliput), and lands of giants 
ome reeling and other areas in- 
habited by quack scientists, horses 
and so on. On the deeper level 
Swift is criticizing the reactionary 
social and political ideas and prac- 
tices of his day. 

The other work to which spe- 
cial attention will be given, is 
“A Modest Proposal for Preventing 
'the Children of Poor People from 
Being a Burden to their Parents 
or the Country.” In -this satirical) ™@°°™ tax arrears. 
work by which Swift hoped to : A 
agitate for the alleviation of Irish 
poverty, suggests that 
method of cure for starvi 


Former heavyweight champion 
Joe Louis and, his wife, Rose Mor- : 
gan, won another round Saturday, 
Sept. 22, on the big money quiz 
program, “High Finance,”  star- 
ring Dennis James (10:30-11:00 
p.m.). Their assets now total $17,- 
300 in Joes attempt to win as 
much money as he can on the pro- 
gram to whittle down his federal 


Everyone who has even 
one| Whistled or danced to a Cole 
Irish| ter tune is likely to find it in 


children would be to feed to| revue of more than two dozen of 


the rich. ithe cv yg 

- & e song as | 

Thomas Hart Benton, one off. -and-one-half “Fotd Star 
premiere in celor, 


Por- 
the 


the country’s top artists and mu-|bilee Saturday, 
: to by the “United|Oct. 6 (9:30-11:00 p.m., EDT). 
copies for $1. Get one fer yourself; States Steel 


|sented as the first musical on the|ed by a 
| United States Steel 


the New York|te 
National/To date. several hundred: as 


ralists, was si 


our” to design the! The musical pageant, titled “You're 
include the favorite 


rnusical the Toy,” 


sets for its forthcoming | 
version of the Mark Twain classic,|2umbers from Porter's Broadway) 


‘|My Fair Lady, 
sung, Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 


hits to be; 
Television's} 


ment world’s top stars, among 
them Louis Armstrong. 

Dandridge, Sally Forrest, Dolores 
Gray, Peter Lind Hayes, Mary 
Healy, Shirley Jones, Gordon Mac- 
Rae, George Sanders, Cole Porter 
himself, and Bing Crosby. 


performers are: 

thing to Me,” “In the Still of the 
Night,” My Heart Belongs to Dad- 
dy,” “Night and Day,” “So in 
Love,” “I Cet a Kick Out of 
You,” “Just One of Those Things,” 
“Why Can't You Behave,” “Begin 
the Beguine,” “Blow, Cabriel, 
Blow,” “Lets Do It,” “Another 
Opening, Another Show,”—and of 
course, “Youre the Top.” 


Today's Best 

Bets on TV, 

Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Mickey Mouse Club (7) 5 

World News (2) 6 

Movie: Mademoiselle Fifi by De- 
Maupassant (9) 6. Very Good 

Groucho Marx Show—Season Pre- 
miere (4) 8 

Climax (2) 8:30. The Fog (2) 8:30 

Dragnet (4) 8:30. Season premiere 

Spanish Gloves—Premiere. Boxing 
featuring Latin American pro- 
fessional boxers from St. Nichols 
Arena (13) 9 

Arthur Murray Party (2) 10 

Quiz Kids (2) 10:30 

Confidential File—Children of Di- 
vorce (11) 10:30 

Movie: Woman in the Window (7) 
11:10. Edward G. Robinson, 
Joan Bennett, Raymond Massey, 
Dan Duryea 

Late Late Show: Brandy for the 
Parson (English) (2) 12:45 

MOVIES 

War and Peace, Capitol 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Attack, Mayfair es 

— Progress (English), Guild 


The King and I, Selwyn 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

The Gadfly, Cameo 
DRAMA 

Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre 

Theatre 


Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


“Tom Sawyer,” which will be pre-|and successes, perform- 
entertain- 


stageful of the enterta 
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, Writer and Worker 7 


Buried From His 


uried 


i ‘Cannery Workers 
division of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen. 


Members and friends crowded). 
the auditorium of the union’s build-} 
ing, just off Seattle’s famed Skid 


Road, to say farewell to the Fili- 
pino-American, author, educator 
and freedom fighter who died at 
the age of 41, 

The Rev. Dr. John W. Caughlian, 
Methodist minister and state chair- 
man of the Committee for the Pro- 
tection of the Foreign Born, gave 
the funeral eulogy; Chris Men- 
salvas, longtime friend and _ presi- 
9g of Local 37, told of Bulosan’s 
ife. 

Bulosan, who taught himself to 
read and write English by study- 
ing in the childrens room of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, 
achieved national prominence as an 
author in 1946. That year saw 


the publication of his semi-auto- equi 
biographical “America Is In the,to “America Is In the Heart” will 
Ibe submitted to a publisher. 


Heart.” It became a best seller. 
This was followed by many 


stories and articles; “The Voice of! 


Bataan,” a book-length poem and 
“Chorus for America,” two vol- 
umes of poetry. At the time of 
his death he was working on a 


” 
: 
* : 


... he helped draft one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s famed four 
freedoms 


completed manuscript of a sequel 


Mensalvas told how Bulosan 
came to the U. S. in 1931 with 
only $2.50 and unable to com- 


recruited for cheap 
{We picked apples 


inos were 
arm labor. 
in Yakima and 
worked in the: fields near Salinas. 
But all the time Carlos was read- 
ing in his continuous search for 
knowledge.” 

These experiences, Mensalvas 
said, were in Bulosan’s heart and 
mind when he was called‘ to Wash- 
ington, D. C., during World War 
Il to work with the Office of War, 
Information. It was then that he 
participated in drafting one of 
President Roosevelt's famed four 
freedoms—“Freedom from Want.” 
Later Bulosan served for a time 
as union educational director. 

Carlos Bulosan’s epitaph was 
written as the casket was carried 
out of the union hall. A crowd 
of curious collected. “Oh, a 
funeral,” one exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said an elderly Filipino, 
“the funeral of a great man.” 


pression and we Fili 


(Continued from Page 1) 
out of their kind. And as to Ne- 
groes, she just knew “they aint 
equal to us.” 


municate with most Filipinos be- 
cause he did not know the Tagalog) 
dialect. 


Carnegie fellowship. His almost' 


“It was the depths of the de-! 


Tola’s ‘Zest 


Novel of Middle Class 


ZEST FOR LIFE. By Emile Zola. 
Indiana University Press. $3.50. 


Rarely is a writer able to create 
a moving novel dealing with the 
rand e tal human themes. 
tmile Zola did in “Zest for Life,” 
now out in a new translation. 

The. title will appear strange for 
a novel where death and fore- 
boding overshadows every charac- 
ter. 

Zola writes of a middle class 
family living in a_ self-inflicted 
coal of - financial crises. Into this 
Normandy family comes Pauline, 
a good-hearted orphan from Paris. 

Pauline “had an instinctive love 
for the wretched, ‘was not repelled 
by their misfortunes, and even car- 
ried this taste so far as to make 
little splints for hens that had 
broken their legs and put out 
saucers of soup tor stray cats at 


night.” 


And Pauline had money, which| boy 


she just as generously gave to her 
embittered seca: Mie 
She loved Lazzre, indolent son 


for Life 


to let him marry a richer girl. 

Lazare’s father, Chanteau, se- 
cretly objected, though terrible at- 
tacks of gout prevented his vigor- 
ous Opposition. 

These three people are the cen- 
tral, symbolic characters: Pauline, 
young and compassionate; Lazare, 
idle and spineless; Chanteau, 
dying, but fighting for life. 

Their fates are played out by 
Zola against a somber but exciting 
background of the struggle of life 
over death. And at one stage it 
appears that Zola is obsessed with 
death. 

-. But this resolves itself into a 
mounting triumph for life and jus- 
tifies his choice of title. 

Lazare, contemplating suicide 
“when things are constantly giving 
way under your feet,” demands a 
reason for living. 

“The old man flared up like a 
. ‘But why can’t you just live? 
Isn't’ living enough? ” 

“Zest for Life” has been called 
a tragedy but such a novel so fer- 


SECOND INTERVIEW 


‘pening here. She said she didn’t 


looking up. I knew she didn’t want 


She said she hoped she hadn’t 
hurt my feelings, but that was how 
she felt and it was only honest to 
say so. “I. stick with Sturgis” she 
said, as though she were asked to 
commit treason. 


| 

I returned to my hotel room to! 
copy my notes and a small, wither- 
ed Negro woman in her middle 
sixties was fixing it up. She vol- 
unteered to leave and I asked her 
to continue. I could work in a cor- 
ner till she finished. 

After a while I asked her what 
she thought of all that was hap- 


follow it, she was too busy, and 
beside her children had grown up. 
She continued working without 


to tak to a white man, and a 
stranger, but I spoke my own feel- 
ings on the current matter. She 
continued working, silently. 

I asked her to pardon me for 
asking, but would she tell me how 
much schooling she had gotten? 
“Precious little,” she replied. 

She had been brought up in Ala- 
bama and came here in 1940 and 
if anything, she said, Alabama was 
‘worse. And then, perhaps sensing) 
that this white man was no enemy, 


at least not her main one. she said | 


she had come up from Alabama to 
Louisville before coming here. She 
had borne eight children and her 
daughter here had died. She came 
out to help with the grandchil- 
dren. She did not like it here as 
much as she did in Louisville. But 
since I had asked about her 


of this family, but, when her 


money had practically gone, agreed | 


vently acclaiming life is something 
more: it is life itself—]. C. 


Charles McLean 


Andrews: 


Great American Historian 


CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS. 
By A. S. Eisenstadt, Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. $5. 


Andrews, along with George 
Beer and Herbert Osgood, brought 


he, and 
bod the 


‘schooling she would tell me. “The 


is; my homework when I came home 


only schooling I ever got was in 
night school when I was in Louis- 
ville.” She had enrolled, paid $5 
for it, and she was 62 1 she 
became a pupil. “And I wasn't the 
oldest one there,” she laughed. 
Yes, they were all colored. They 
were trying to make up for lost 
time. The Lord might call her 
home any time, and she wanted to 
get up there knowing reading and 
writing. 

What did she study? Oh, every- 
thing that the books had in them. 
“There was mathematics and I did 


from work, dog-tired, and I loved 
English composition and English 


further limited his powers of 
tration. Nevertheless, his oratinlen 


past five years, but a 
rate at this moment I call upon 
this star to intervene against a 
repetition of any more Smith 
Act trials in my case. 


If I were to be tried a third 
time, I would repeat that neith- 
er I nor my party to . 
teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the United States 
Government. It is my profound 
conviction that the American 
people in good time, as Sid 
said, based on their own exper- 
ience, through the democratic 
constitutional process, will 
achieve the socialist reorganiza- 
tion of our society, 

I believe in America, your 
Honor. I love my country dear- 
ly. That is how I brought up my 
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ice in 


|Mankattan 


Mayor Wagner yesterday in- 
augurated the first helicopter com- 
mercial service into Manhattan, 
and predicted the service will soon 


be expanded to include “frequent 
mail, cargo and passenger flights” 
as a vital part of the city’s trans- 
portation system. 

The Mayor spoke at dedication 
ceremonies marking opening of 
New York Airways new heliport at 
the foot of 30 St. 

The Port Authority, the Mayor 
said, already has plans for a larger 
heliport on the 30 St. site. 

The Department of Marine and 
Aviation, the Mayor added, is mak- 
ing plans for a second commercial 
heliport on the city-owned water- 
front between the Battery. and 
Jackson St., at the East River. 


— 


children. It was a matter of 
pride for me only last Friday 
to see my 13-year-old daughter 
reading a Kempton column on 
the Gordon family case in Clay, 
Kentucky, with tears in her 
eyes. 1 was proud of her tears. 
I was proud of myself and my 
wife because of my belief. 


I am as confident as anybody 
can be that these prosecutions 
will soon come to an end and 
the Bill of Rights will once more 
come into its own. 

a 

YOU KNOW what enhances . 
my confidence, your Honor. Just 
about the time our trial ended, 
a little bit before, there was a 
conference of high school chil- 
dren in New York City with 
elected delegates from every 
high school in the city. Appar- 
ently it is an annual affair, 15 
years old, 16 years old, 17 years 
oki. They came to discuss 
ove e yi es and har 
affairs. ey 
choice of presidential candi- 
dates. They adopted a program 
om peace and disarmament. 
They were very much interest- 
ed in what was happening in 
the South. 

They also discussed the ques- 
tion of the Bill ef Rights and 
civil liberties and at first they 
said with respect to the right 
of le to express their poli- 
tical views, this should be un- 
hampered except when it comes 
within the framework of the 
clear and present danger. This 


mathematics best. And: there was} 


was colossal, his technical scholar-| — 


grammar and history.” 


She straightened up from her 
work and looked at me, the wom 


face lit up. 


“It was the first time in my life 
I had a chance for schooling. Ala- 
bama gave me none. My children 
got grown and I said I would get 
what I couldn't when I was a 
child. Some folk sav you can’t learn 
when you're old. Mister, you can 
learn to the day you die. 


But this year Louisville had 
abandoned the free classes, she had 
heard, and you got to pay $10 or 
$20 a course. “I cannot afford that 
kind of money even if Fd stayed in 
Louisville, so it don’t make much 
difference now I’m out here” she 
said, and bent down to change the 
sheets. 


I wonder what the white woman. 


the black woman of Sturgis. 

I can understand some ore 
who say they sometimes feel they 
are asamed to belong to the white 


: Courses 


of Sturgis would feel if she heard} 


| CLASSES BEGIN OCT, 1 


was the draft presented to these 
350 children. 

You know, those children re- 
jected that draft and called for 
the unhampered right of the 

‘Communist Party to express 
their political views. In some 
way it dramatizes the anachron- 
ism of this trial, and I believe 
the gentlemen of the Govern- 
ment in expressing their views 
speak for the past. These young 
children, these young people, 
speak for the future. 

I, too, your Honor, want to 
express my warmest regards for 
my counsel, Mr. Levy, and men 
like Royal France and Mr. Min- 
ton, who in their sixties are en- 
titled to some quiet, and under- 
took a stormy case such as this. 
My warmest regards for Mary 
Kaufman and her steadfast fight 
against the Smith Act over all 
these years, and for the eourage 
and even more important t 
vision of Mr. Duncan. 

I await your sentence, your 


| Hono r. 


TO SPEAK YOUR PIECE 
‘ IS FASHIONABLE 


THESE DAYS 
BUT THE TRICK IS... 


TO KNOW WHAT 
YOU’RE TALKING 
ABOUT 


For Knowledge, for Clarity 
Study at the 


Jefferson School 


inclade: 

© American Civilization 
Seminar: The Economic Cycle 
Painting and Drawing 


Origin and Evolution of Life 
and Man 


Problems of Health and 

Housing 

Ethics 

© How to Write and Speak 
Effectireiy 

® Dialectical and Historica, 
Materialism 

© The Soviet Union Today 

© Philosophy of Art 

® Guitar Playing 

© Value and Surplus Value 

® Philosophy of ‘History 

° Psychology 


REGISTRATION NOW ON 


? 


Jefferson School | 


of Social Science 
575 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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' §TANDINGS ——hby lester rodney 


; ‘ , i : , : cs 3 h | 
‘ : al Cu rs TONAL LEACGE. | ‘This One Meant So Much More’ 
; | NOTHING PRODUCES such marvelous pictures as baseball. 


Milwaukee Will the newspapers around Sturgis, Kentucky, publish the picture 


Worker 


BROOKLYN of the jubilant catcher of the world champions pressing his lips 


eee a 
| , Cnicinnati ? ?} to the smiling face of the no-hit pitcher? Not likely. 
ie Z ot. Louis — 4 16 Nobody was one-tenth as tired or drained as Maglie. A pitcher 
; ) Philadelphia SI is the real hero of sports heroes when you think of it. The hitter 


Pittsburgh 85 takes a swi d : : : is 
pe and connects at the right time and he is a hero, His 
NEW YORK 56 picture is in the papers. The halfback intercepts a pass and runs 


<*s ‘ 

| | Chicago 59 92 97 yards to win the big game, Hero. But when you see a picture 
: NO _GAMES TODAY of a hero like Maglie who went into this big pennant game and 

f 3 ) AMERICAN LEAGUE won with a no-hitter, you are really looking at something, He must 
Vic Seixas and Hamilton Richardson for the U. S. and | yy vORK W. <4 worry aod seg ecinge my — oe over See on ne 

ee : : ; |e itch to every hitter. No matter how brilliant the feider in 

Nicola P letr angeli ov oe 7 Merlo ah ital y “ies 2 Cleveland 64 a how good the hitters facing him, he is the one. Nothing at all 
ted to be the formal choices for singles play in the Davis |Chicago happens until the man in the middle of the diamond puts the ball 


Cup Interzone matches starting to- ~ Boston 69 1 in. his business hand, winds up and lets it G0. The pitcher is the 


morrow. | Bou ¢ T om? etrOn 9 71 only athlete who weaves his tapestry of hard and skilled work for 
Both captains Ferrante Cavriani r man p PAD Baltimore os minute after micute adding up to hours. When someone like Kay 
and Billy Talbert, agreed that the W ashington 2 Maglie says afterward how very proud she is of Sal, it isnt like 
Kansas City 50 100 being proud of someone near and dear because they hit it lucky.. 


actual draw for opponents and or- @ ,@ « y 

der of matches would make no dif- ISTIC an Ings NO GAMES TODAY She is proud of the character, the intelligence and the determina- 

ference, except that the U.S. prob- — tion of a man who studied and pertected his craft to the utmost 
of his abilities and applics what he can do with calm competitive 


ably would rather have Seixas play Larry Boardman, New England's College Grid Prices 
courage. 


the first match, since the 33-ycar-|),, Yep Seca 
4 : est boxing pride, and Germany s 
old -former W imbledon and U. S.! Hans Stretz were the big gainers| UP» Seat s Go Fast er In the Brooklyn dressing room the players were dressing and 
champ prefers the bright ‘a in, the monthly boxing rating an-| Demand for football res at! talking about it while Sal was on the post game TV. show. This is 
afternoon to the shadows of late) nounced by the authoritative Ring} ™4jor midwest schools soar tvs 4; a new development which deprives newspapermen of first crack 
afternoon. Magazine. new high this year despite higher) at the biggest story, and those with deadlines to meet don’t like 
The players in Friday's nag Bnerdinan of Martboro. Coun. |}? and television of several top| it at all. This upstart TV muscling in on the Fourth Estate. But 
singles matches will switch oppon-| .o,ed yn from fourth to rank as|8°™°>, 3 United Press survey) then it all-probably highlights the fact that more people are watch- 
ents for the final two singles Sun-| 4, No 9 contender in the light. | Showed today. ing such an event on television than will be reading about it the 
day. The doubles match in the) sche division as a result of a Ohio State, one of the five! next morning in their favorite newspaper. Times have changed. 
best-of-five series will be played|). pact iichiieer :* cael former |Son00!8 which raised its ticket « 
on ‘the grass courts. at Forest Hills.| champion Jimmy Carter. Only, irae Wi eer ee poate "igi ; THERE'S A TV set in the clubhouse. Happy Felton was ask- 
The U.S. is favored, but Talbert} Italy’s Duilio Loi is ranked be- |p ge: Ng niet re fans| ins Maglie if he had ever pitched a no-hitter before and Sal said 
made it clear he does not under-|tween the Nutmeg sulgger and) fo, sagan 7; *. _ grec pre igi 40S! no. “He came close against us a couple of times,” commented Gil 
estimate Italy. Pietrangeli, an €x-| champion Joe Brown. * a et fam a te ", ee peer Hodges. Maglie mentioned having a no-hitter a the Dodgers, 
huberant 23-year-old natural ath-|- cot advanced from the No. 8). sta ee Se ae a n00 as he recalled, till about the 7th and “Jackie broke it up.” Robinson 
lete who also is a soccer star, has}, sw. No. 9 position among light-| eneecn ak. aie ne = 000 ay grinned as he pulled on his shirt. | 
a strong service and an all-around |} pavyweight contenders as a re-| dividual game fae et “Ive been in four no-hitters,” Jackie said, “This one, the twe 
big game’ capable of scoring Bl alt of hic ehty victory.over foriner| 3 vi oo _ the 3 Barney one, This was the big one. The 
me meant so much. 


Singles victory. as wei champion | 
Merlo, 28-year-old clay sae;| Rendy Pr mg elaad . SOME GRID PIX Carl Furillc, who has been constantly marveling at the pitch- 
could be the surprise of the series. | eg a EE Re me where | PHE EAST ing mastsery of his old Giant foe ever since Sal put on a Brooklyn 
The handsome black-haired Italian,| G, nen Basilio = ined the title. Pittsburgh over Syracusé—a toss-| uniform, said he had been in six no-hitters, adding to Jackie's list 
about the size of Ken Rosewall Or} p. o heck Beer eae ite Sohe-| UP for the Eastern championship. | one by Ed Head and one by Vern Bickford of Boston agaimst the 
Pancho Segura, has a most unorth- ny Sette, and the & ghtweight | Penn State over Pennsylvania— Dodgers. aes : 
odox. style with a two-handed) qi ee Me ee Bae ha 19th straight defeat for Penn. “This was the best pitched game of all of them,” he said. 
backhand and a forehand on which h ss aalein 6 | led to N 4| Cornell over Colgate—an edge Exactly why weuld he say that, you asked. | 
he grips the racquet halfway up!* — = ad “ere 9g ©. */ un front. “Because he had them so tight all the way,” Carl said, “you 
the handle. net ae Debdeoe ond yr mot | Also: Columbia over Brown,| didn't see any of us outfielders banging off the walls to save it, | 
For the first time I really fod oaliens shufflings saw former |p ztmoutn a we Hampenire, - = Shite whe. teck tl Lnocked by Pitts} 
at home on grass and my shots are! 0 wnion Carl (Bobo) Olson soon |ATmy over VMI, Navy over Wil-) | Clem Lahire, who had been knocked out by Pittsburgh the 
working, he said: He has been! ¢, te SD ece> dieae’ aa” hi ie. liam and Mary, Princeton over Rut- night before, said deadpan, “New why didnt I think of that last 
impressive in practice, with ac-\) 0° ai sot GP acs agli Big Bets: Temple over Lafayette, Yale} night?” and then went on to say with a chuckle that he would 
curate although lightly-hit place-| r Ys 7. ". @ : “hy ‘over Connecticut. have to explain to his wife how it was that a 39-year-old pitcher 
mente -off his forehand and hard) OO SVE. Comprereiy. THE MIDWEST could pitch a no-hitter and he couldn't do it at 30. 
fiat shots aft hits odd beckhand Jim Gilliam came out of the shower and as he passed the TV 
These shots which come with sur- screen blew a kiss toward the Maglie visage. 
‘prising power in view of his very __ Campanella, turned loose earlier than Sal, came in, still grin- 
short backswing. ning happilv. “What a pleasure to catch that man,” he said. Roy 
Seizes and Richardson hoth were himself had played no small part-in both the victory and the no- 
beaten at Los Angeles last week- hit outcome. In the 2nd with the score 1-0 he had ripped one of 
ond.-but Talbect was not worried. his old time blasts into the upper deck against a stiff wind to make 
“That tournament was really a it 3-0. In the 9th te first man up was the dangerous pinch hitter 
gélaxation..with movie stars exceenl! Frank Bawumholz, mg “the tvpe“ to end a no-hitter. With one 
and a pleasant time for all,” he said. strike on him he lifted a foul toward the Brooklyn dugout and 
“Thee nenled some  sdldiaiinn the No. 9 slot. braska, College of Pacific over| Roy, went over full tilt. He had to keep going till the very edge 
afinr the summer toumsamenis end oe Kansas, Kansas State over Col-| Of the wocden steps, i in the air, and never flinched, grabbing 
the nationals. They are fine now.”|SI VS. KNICKS orado, Detroit over Villanova. the ball and then toppling in tobe caught by a teammate. 
ty rare All-America Si Green. of Du-| WILLIE UNIQUE « 7” Tat “V0. ol eRe Ik 
REMEMBER? quesne, now a member of the! © Willie Mays of the Giants is I es eta a aah re Saw se 
Ed Reulbach of the Chicago| Rochester Royals, became the first! the first player in National League} — The catcher -sbdded,. "Fast balls. hie catl “thi hil-ceuieel ees 
Cubs pitched the only double-|player named to the college all-jhistory ever to steal more than 30 tL As ihe Gal wilt new at: Cast taall sheen th 
header shutout in major league) stars, who will meet the New\|bases and hit more than 30. home rie a kee ee ee 
Te wile ges = pe goad srs ome se oh ata : esa rome) middle, not unless its overpowering fast, which his isn’t. He showed 
istory years ago on. Sept. 26,| York. Knickerbockers in a charity/runs in the same season. He has/ jt to them, set up the curves, his bread and buitter. He'd try to 
Ca eee ee ee ages at Madison Sq. 39 thefts and 35 homers so far) hit the corner with the fast ball, if not, well, he had showed it to 
Vodgers, 5-0 3-0. arden, Oct. 20. this -year them.” c 
How wonld he compare this game with the two other no- 


, 


@ A | e hitters he had caught? 
|| Aig, “This one meant so much more,” he said. 
} With two out in the 9th the crowd was in an uproar and the 
i tension was ac its peak, Maglie would get a new ball and toss it 


-MILWAUKEE, Sept. 26. ~|cited as the men. One husband/St. Louis Sunday night. to one of the infielders to rub up for him, just standing there and 
waiting for it, Ashburn was the hitter and Sal said something ~ 


‘There's. very few residents who!complained his wife was listening! If the Braves bring home the 
don’t know “what the score is”jto the game when he came home pennant, a 30-foot figure of the softly to Robinsen. He is the Phil most likely to hit a pesky single. 
these days. and hadn’t prepare dsupper. He) “Siprit of the Braves” will be érect- And the sandy haired little speedster from Nebraska sure wanted 
 . The No. 1 conversation piece is|didn’t eat until the game was over.|ed owntown. It will be done in| to. Before the oo I had chatted with him briefly outside the 
the progress of the National League} A shoe store clerk said it took|six colors and the word “welcome” | batting cage, asking how the Phils felt about this, did they badly 
pennant race bétween Milwaukee|him about two and a half’ hours|will be spelled out in electric} want to beat the Dodgers in these games? 3 
and Brooklyn. In taverns, barber-|to sell a pair of shoes to a cus-/lights. _ ,, sure, wo want to beat them,” he said, “we always want to 
shops, popcorn shops, beauty shops,/tomer who wanted to hear the} Four hundred seven-foot minia-| W™, and then as if realizing this was a bromide which didn’t 
shoe stores—everywhere radios are|game, The clerk didn’t mind—he|tures of thé “spirit” will be placed| really answer the question, said as he went into the cage, “Heck, 
on the latest news of the Braves|made the sale. _|along Wisconsin Ave. leading to; Of course we want to beat them, it’s all we got left... . .” | 
and es The devotion is understandable| County Stadium. | There was one ball on Ashburn, then a strike on the outside 
One theatre downtown has alin a city that has gone over the| What if the Braves don’t bring} Corner, then a foul well into the stands behind 3rd, with Robin 
scoreboard off to the left of: the|two-million mark three straight) home the pennant? sae Son catapulting himself as far as he could over the rail to try to ~ 
screen. Tuesday night it carried] years in ort of the Braves, who! “The welcome. will be staged} end it. her foul, with the tentative roar of celebration dying - - 
te Puiadelghin Brooklyn game be-|ame here Boston in 1953. | win or lose,” said Ray Weisbrod,| down when it was seen it couldn't be caught, then Sal put toe . 
cause the Braves weren't playing. ‘With a World Series a possibil-|executive vice president of - the} much on a curve low and inside and it broke down and hit 1 
“Who's ahead?” is a familiartity, businessm Chamber of. nerce, ) 


: 
: 


The major change among the!  Jilinois over Caliofrnia—risky be- 
big men this month was the move} cause Ilini are untested. 
by Harold Carter up to sixth place} Michigan over U.CCL.A—A tip- 
as a result of his lopsided victory) off on the Wolverines. 
over Johnny Summerlin. Eddie} Oklahoma over North Carolina— 
Machen and Johnny Holman each Off and running again. 
dropped one place to seventh and} Also: lowa over Indiana, North- 
eighth and Summerlin dropped} western over lowa State, Wiscon- 
from ninth te 10th. Bob Satterfield! sin over Marquette, Purdue over 
reappeared among the top 10 in} Missouri, Ohio State over Ne- 


